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HE mythology of the Ancients has given rife to many an ele- 
gant allufion, and adorned many a beautiful defcription. 
In a book publifhed lately at Paris, containing an account of the 


principal gems in the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, is the follow- 


ing excellent illuftration of the pleafing effets of the popular reli- 
gion of antiquity. 


“ The delightful fictions built on their religious fyftem,” fays 


the Author of this work, “‘ have peopled and animated all nature, 
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and made a folemn temple of the vaft univerfe. Thofe flowers, 
whofe varied and fhining beauty we fo much admire, are the 
tears of Aurora, It is the breath of Zephyrus which gently agi- 
tates the leaves. The foft murmurs of the waters are the fighs 
of the Naiads, A god impels the winds, A god pours out the 
rivers, Grapes are the gift of Bacchus. Ceres prefides over the 
harveft. Orchards are the care of Pomona. Does a fhepherd 
found his reed on the fummit of a mountain, it is Pan who 
with his paftoral pipe returns the amorous lay. When the fportf- 
man’s horn roufes the attentive ear, it is Diana armed with her 
bow and quiver, more nimble than the ftag fhe purfues, who 
takes the diverfion of the chace, The Sun is a god, who, riding 
on a car of fire, diffufes his light through the world. The Stars 
are fo many divinities, who meafure with their golden beams the 
regular procefs of time. The Moon prefides over the filence of 
the night, and confoles the world for the abfence of her brother. 
Neptune reigns in the feas, furrounded by the Nereids, who 
dance to the joyous fhells of the Tritons. In the higheft hea- 
vens is feated Jupiter, the mafter and father of men and gods: 
Under his feet, roll the thunders formed by the Cyclops in the 
caverns of Lemnos: his fimile rejoices nature, and his nod fhakes 
the foundation of Olympus. Surrounding the throne of their 
fovereign, the other divinities quaff the nectar from a cup pre- 
fented to them by the young and beautiful Hebe. In the middle 
of the bright circle, fhines with diftinguifhed luftre the unri- 
val'd beauty of Venus, alone adorned with a fplendid girdle, on 
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** which the graces and fports for ever play; and in her hand is a 
** finiling boy, whofe power is univerfally acknowledged by earth 
** and heaven.” 

it is impoflible to read this elegant paflage without feeling fome- 
thing of that delufion it defcribes; and the reader who is conver- 
fant in the claffics will at once call to his recollection many of thofe 
animated defcriptions and pleafing allufions with which thofe admi- 
fable works fo much abound. 

For my own part, however, while I muft always remember with 
a pleafing fort of gratitude, the delight which I have received from 
the poets of Greece and of Rome; and while I recollect, with a {pe- 
cies of enthufiafm, that rapture I firft received from the animated 
accounts of nature with which their works are adorned; I cannot 
help fometimes thinking that the tafte which they have produced in 
modern times, that fondnefs of imitation they have given birth to, 
has in fome refpects hurt the works of the moderns, and inftead of 
improving, helped to fpoil many an exertion of genius. The my- 
thological allufions of the ancients were grafted on the popular opi- 
nions of the country: as fuch, to a reader of the times they were 
natural; the mind eafily acknowledged their juftice, and fomething 
like an implicit belief attended their perufal. Even when they are 
perufed by a modern, he acquires fome portion of this belief. The 
fame ductility of imagination which creates our fympathy and in- 
tereft the paflions and feelings of an Achilles and an Eneas, though 
they lived in a diftant region, and a period long fince paft, makes 
us enter into their religious creed, and the effects thereby produced. 
Our reafon is for a time fufpended ; and we can for a moment fup- 
pofe Minerva to defcend from heaven to aflift a Grecian hero, or 
Eolus to inflate the winds at the fuit of Juno, to overwhelm in the 
billows the unfortunate fon of a rival goddefs, 

But thole animated and perfonified defcriptions, however natural 
in an ancient author, and however they may intereft even a mo- 
dern reader by the fame fympathy which engages us in the fate of a 
hero who died a thoufand years ago, have now ceafed to be natu- 
ral. When ufed by a modern writer, they do not proceed from an 
animated mind, imprefled and governed by the belief of his coun- 
trymen, but are the effect of a mere copy, the feeble offspring of a 
cold and fervile imitation. 

Whether it has proceeded from this caufe I know not; but while 
I feel the moft pleafing delufion from the mythological fictions of 


the ancient authors, | have always felt fomething very much the 


reverfe from the fame fi¢lions when appearing in the works of the 


moderns, 
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moderns, The fcenes which nature lays before us, and the actions 


of thofe men who are placed in interefting fituations, when well de- 
{cribed, and naturally reprefented, mutt ever be delightful; but 
when in a modern author I fee nature left as it were behind, and 
borrowed defcription and allufion made ufe of, I have ever found 
my mind, inftead of being gratified, cheated of that pleafure which 
it wifhed to enjoy. The delufion in which I was fond to indulge 
has been removed, and fanciful conceit has ufurped the place of 
nature. 

Another bad confequence of this fervile imitation of the ancients, 
of this borrowing what was natural in them, but which is nd long- 
er fo in us, has been to prevent modern authors from ftudying na- 
ture as itis, from attempting to draw it as it really appears; and 
inftead of giving genuine defcriptions, it leads them to give thofe 
only which are falfe and artificial, 

Every reader acquainted with our modern authors will eafily re- 
call a variety of paflages to illuftrate thefe remarks, 

To take an inftance from the works of an author who does the 
higheft honour to his country, what can be more abfurd than the 
following lines as a defcription of Windfor Foreft ? 


See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, 
Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enamel’d ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpect ftand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand. 


This is furely not a defcription of Windfor Foreft. 


In the like manner, the defcription in the fame poem, of Thames 
fhedding tears for Cow/ey’s death, muft furpafs all modern credulity; 
and of an equally unnatural kind is the transformation of Ladona, the 
daughter of father Thames. 

In the Paftorals of the fame author, what ftrange effeéts are pro- 
duced by the mourning of a fhepherd boy along the fide of the 
Thames ! 


There while he mourn’d, the ftreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compaflion fhow, 

The Naiads wept in every wat’ry bower, 

And Jove confented in a filent fhow’r. 


The fame fhepherd thus defcribes the effects of his numbers : 


And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 
Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan applauds my fong. 
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It is unneceflary to multiply examples; the defcriptive poems of 
the moderns are full of them. 

One author deferves to be excepted, an author who has been juft- 
ly deemed an original, and whofe character of originality is in a 
great meafure owing to his having painted nature as it is, and laid 
afide the mythological allufions of antiquity. 1 





Thomfon, in his 
Seafons, may be ftyled the great Poet of Nature. In that poem he 
has defcribed the whole varied year, and the different fcenes which 
the variations produce. 

‘* This author,” fays a diftinguifhed critic, “‘ is intitled to one 
“ praife of the higheft kind ; his mode of thinking and of expre(ff- 
“ ing his. thoughts is original, He thinks in a peculiar train, and 
* he thinks always as a man of genius: he looks round on nature 
“ and on life with the eye which nature beftows only on a poet ; 
“ the eye that diftinguifhes in every thing prefented to its view, 
“ whatever there is on which imagination can delight to be detain- 
“ed, and with a mind that at once comprehends the vaft, and at- 
“ tends to the minute. The reader of the Seafons wonders that he 
“ never faw before what Thomfon fhows him, and that he never 
“ yet has felt what Thomfon exprefles.” 

Great part of this high praife appears to me to have arifen from 
what has been obferved, of Thomfon’s having ftudied nature, and 
painted it as it is. Hardly, and with very few exceptions, will he 
be found endeavouring to adorn or heighten his defcriptions with the 
religious fictions of antiquity. 

As this author has drawn his pictures of nature from nature it- 
felf, fo the nearer we bring his pictures to the originals from which 
he draws, the more will we admire them; the nearer our examina- 
tion is, the more will our mind be filled and kindled with thofe fen- 
timents which his defcriptions produce, They refemble thofe ftri- 
king likeneffes, thofe highly-finifhed portraits, which we examine 
by the fide of the perfons who fit for them, I am never more de- 
lighted with Thomfon’s Winter, the beft of his Seafons, than when 
I read it in the month of December, and liften to the ‘* favage howl 
“* of the blaft,” and fee the “fky faddening with the gather’d 
* ftorm,” 
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